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in the inquisition. His congregation had also to
bear with a periodical enquiry into their mode of
living, and suffer the correction of their minister,
often administered publicly. If any among
them objected to the practice, they were silent.
Geneva was a refuge which they appreciated,
and complainants against Church discipline
could not hope to escape expulsion. The Eng-
lish community had grown in importance, for
Calvin had been able to induce the Council of
Two Hundred to confer citizenship upon
foreigners able to pay for the privilege. Among
Knox's congregation were Englishmen of learning
and reputation, and, as has been pointed out, it
is a tribute to Knox's abilities and character that
he was chosen to be their minister. The congre-
gation bore the cost of a translation of the Bible
into English - the Genevan Bible - but most of
the work was performed by the English scholars
after Knox's departure from Geneva.
Nine months after his return from Scotland,
Knox was summoned back to his native land. A
letter reached him from the Earl of Argyll, Lord
Glencairn, Lord James Stewart (illegitimate son
of the late king, James V), and Erskine of Dun.
They informed him that they had pledged their
lives and fortune to obtain freedom of worship
for the Reformers of Scotland, and pressed him to
come and help them* in their struggle. Protest-
antism, they assured him, had grown rapidly,